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WHY AM I A METHODIST ! 



I CANNOT better begin this article than in the words of Profes- 
sor Austin Phelps, of Andover Seminary, an eminent representative 
of orthodox Congregationalism : " The rise of Methodism was the 
birth of a spiritual reform of which all the Christian denominations 
in Great Britain and America were in desperate need. The Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Scotland were dying of spiritual 
anemia. Dr. Blair at Edinburgh and Bishop Porteous at London 
were droning moral platitudes in the pulpits, while the masses of 
the people, especially in England, never heard of them or of the 
gospel they professed to preach. Never before, nor since, has the 
phenomenon been so signally developed, of Christianity gasping 
in the struggle to live on the religion of nature. Among the 
ruling classes religious convictions had no intensity, and religious 
life no reality. The chief power in saving to the future the old 
church of Cranmer and Eidley was the Methodist revival. It 
broke upon the kingdom in tongues of flame. Then was the 
golden age of field preaching. In the venerable cathedrals of 
England the magnates of the church on the Lord's day preached 
to a dozen hearers ; sometimes to less ; occasionally to nobody but 
the sexton and the choir. An audience of two .hundred was a 
crowd. At the same time Wesley and Whitefield were haranguing 
ten and twenty thousands at a time in the open air. The 
wisdom of the city fathers of Boston had not then illumined 
the world. The Church of England could no more withstand 
it than she could have withstood the day of judgment. To 
her it was the day of judgment. English Christianity has 
never' lost the elements of spiritual life which Methodism, by 
direct reproof and by the power of contrast, then put into it. 
Methodism saved the Anglican Church from extinction. It was a 
reenforcement of apostolic Christianity, also, in every other Chris- 
tian denomination in the English-speaking nations and colonies. 
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We have all felt the throb of its pulsations. It has been what 
new blood is to falling dynasties and decadent races." 

These are stronger terms than a Methodist conld use with pro- 
priety, in giving to the readers of the Nokth Ameripan Review 
the reasons why he adheres to the faith and practice of John 
"Wesley. Much is of course due to the conditions of birth and 
education in determining one's Christian associations. These con- 
ditions will at the least create a predisposition to accept for life 
one's hereditary faith. But no hereditary faith can permanently 
retain its hold upon a thoughtful man, unless it contains sufficient 
elements of truth to create positive convictions. It is a peculi- 
arity of Methodists that they are what they are in religion ex 
animoj they are largely recruits to Christianity from the un- 
churched masses of the world. In the earlier days they were 
drawn also in great numbers from the other Protestant bodies. 
There has not been as yet, among Methodists, a sufficiency of time 
for the operation of the laws of hereditary influence to the extent 
which is common to other communions, whether Protestant or 
Catholic. 

What, then, are the features of the great evangelical revival 
which endear it to all who have been brought by its power into 
the fellowship of the various Methodist churches ? I think I may 
put in the forefront the fact that it draws so clear a distinction 
between opinion and religion. Here the Methodist would join 
hands with Edward Everett Hale in his presentation of the princi- 
ples of Unitarianism in the March number of this Eeview. When 
Mr. Hale writes : "A simple and probable theology is a very good 
thing ; just as a simple doctrine of attraction, or of electricity, or 
of evolution, is a very good thing ; but religion, the life of man 
with God, or his infinite and immortal life, is a greater reality, and 
is the only reality for which our churches care," he almost repeats 
John Wesley himself. Wesley's expressions on this point are so 
habitual that they may be accepted as representing the substance 
of his thinking. Some of them are memorable. "I make," he 
says, "no opinion the term of union with any man. I think and 
let think. What I want is holiness of heart and life. They who 
have this are my brother, sister, and mother." And, rising to a 
height which the Christian world has not yet reached, he exclaims : 
"I desire to have a league, offensive and defensive, with every 
soldier of Christ." To another correspondent he writes : " Ortho- 
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doxy, or right opinion, is at best a Tery slender part of religion, if 
it can be allowed to be any part at all." His impatience of the 
substitution of doctrine for piety comes to an extreme statement 
in his declaration often quoted : "I am sick of opinions." He 
showed his catholicity in the publication of a biography of Thomas 
Firmin, one of the early propagators of TJnitarianism in England, 
saying, as he did so, that he could not accept Firmin's doctrinal 
beliefs, but that he saw in him an example of Christian excellence 
worthy of imitation. And it was in harmony with this large- 
hearted charity that he received, as his guest at his orphan house 
in Newcastle, a Eoman Catholic priest, when Roman Catholic 
priests were, on political grounds, objects of suspicion. Not satis- 
fied with this, he subsequently became the priest's guest, delivered 
a discourse in his chapel (part of an old Franciscan convent), and 
lived in friendship with him ever after. This habit of looking 
beyond opinion to the image of Christ in men was not only char- 
acteristic of Wesley himself, but became also one of the traits of 
the Methodist people. I cannot say, however, that they have al- 
ways, in catholicity, quite equalled their founder. 

Clearly, then, "Wesley did not set out to found a church. If he 
had, he would have laid stress on opinions. He might then have 
defined and refined, until the substance of Christian truth had dis- 
appeared from ordinary human vision. Wesley's war was with prac- 
tical ungodliness, and the simplest truths of the gospel were the 
weapons of his warfare. And what an England it was, into the 
midst of which he threw himself ! One has only to read his 
journals to obtain a clearer impression of it than can be had from 
any historian of our day. Lecky tells us : " The passion for gin- 
drinking appears to have infected the masses of the population, 
and it spread with the rapidity and the violence of an epidemic. 
Small as is the place which this fact occupies in English history, 
it was probably, if we consider all the consequences that have 
flowed from it, the most momentous in that of the eighteenth 
century — incomparably more so than any event in the purely polit- 
ical or military annals of the country. The fatal passion for drink 
was at once and irrevocably planted in the nation. The grand 
jury of Middlesex, in a powerful presentment, declared that much 
the greater part of the poverty, the murders, the robberies of Lon- 
don, might be traced to this single cause. Eetailers of gin were 
accustomed to hang out painted boards announcing that their 
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customers could be made drunk for a penny, and dead-drunk for 
two-pence, and should have straw for nothing ; and cellars strewn 
with straw were accordingly provided, into which those who had 
become insensible were dragged, and where they remained till they 
had sufficiently recovered to renew their orgies. The evil acquired 
such frightful dimensions that even the unreforming Parliament 
of Walpole perceived the necessity of taking strong measures to 
arrest it." Thousands of the baptized members of the Church of 
England were no better. Wesley himself calls them as he saw 
them : " Drunken Christians, cursing and swearing Christians, 
lying Christians, cheating Christians," and adds, " If these are 
Christians at all, they are devil Christians, as the poor Malabarians 
term them." 

Having found persons who sought his aid in escaping from 
the contagion of this wickedness, he appointed one evening of the 
week for meeting with them. From this small beginning the 
Methodist churches arose. It soon became necessary to frame 
terms of union by which these associated seekers after Christian 
truth and Christian life could be held together. The terms at 
union are known as the " General Eules of the United Societies." 
They are doctrinal by implication, but very little so by any express 
statement. As the basis of a church, they would be pronounced 
by any theologian wholly inadequate, and yet they are the basis of 
Methodism. And they suggest the thought that, perhaps, the best 
way to found a church is to found it more than we do on practical 
Christianity. 

As most probably many of the readers of the Noeth 
American Keview have not met with John Wesley's General 
Eules, they are given here entire. The life-blood of Methodism is in 
them. " There is one only condition previously required in those 
who desire admission into these societies : a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come and to be saved from their sins. But, wherever this 
is really fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its fruits. It is there- 
fore expected of all who continue therein, that they should con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation : First, by doing no 
harm, by avoiding evil in every kind; especially that which is 
most generally practiced : such is, the taking the name of God in 
vain; the profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary 
work thereon, or by buying or selling ; drunkenness, buying or sell- 
ing spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
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necessity ; fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to law with 
br6ther, returning evil for evil, or railing for railing ; the using 
many words in buying or selling ; the buying or selling uncustomed 
goods; the giving or taking things on usury, that is, unlawful 
interest ; uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly 
speaking evil of magistrates or ministers ; doing to others as we 
would not they should do unto us ; doing what we know is not for 
the glory of God, as the ' putting on of gold and costly apparel ' ; the 
taking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus ; the singing those songs, or reading those books, which do 
not tend to the knowledge or love of God ; softness, and need- 
less self-indulgence ; laying up treasures upon earth ; borrowing 
without a probability of paying; or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 

" Secondly, by doing good, by being, in every kind, merciful 
after their power ; as they have opportunity, doing good of every 
possible sort, and as far as is possible, to all men ; to their bodies, 
of the ability which God giveth, by giving food to the hungry, 
by clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that are 
sick or are in prison ; to their souls, by instructing, reproving, 
or exhorting all they have any intercourse with ; trampling under 
foot that enthusiastic doctrine of devils, that ' we are not to do 
good unless our heart be free to it ' ; by doing good especially 
to them that are of the household of faith, or groaning so to 
be ; employing them preferably to others ; buying one of another ; 
helping each other in business ; and so much the more, be- 
cause the world will love its own, and them only ; by all pos- 
sible diligence and frugality, that the gospel be not blamed ; 
by running with patience the race that is set before them, ' deny- 
ing themselves, and taking up their cross daily ' ; submitting to 
bear the reproach of Christ, to he as the filth and offscouring of 
the world ; and looking that, all men should ' say all manner of 
evil of them falsely for the Lord's sake.' 

" Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of God. Such 
are, the public worship of God ; the ministry of the word, either 
read or expounded ; the supper of the Lord ; family and private 
prayer ; searching the scriptures ; and fasting or abstinence. " 

Men before Wesley have counseled their fellows to be good and 
have provided forms of discipline for making them better, and have 
conspicuously failed. Wesley was not so unschooled in the knowl- 
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edge of human nature as to attempt to work without means. A 
decided Christian, he relied upon Christian truth as the animating 
energy of his reform of the people. How, then, did he conceive 
Christian truth ? After depreciating so energetically mere opin- 
ion in religion, what were his own opinions ? To say that he was 
without positive theological convictions would impeach his intelli- 
gence. A more positive man in thought and act never lived in 
England. To answer our question, we must look for a few min- 
utes at the theology and the preaching of the English clergy in the 
eighteenth century. The gospel of the English divines of that 
period was the gospel of moderation ; the preaching was the incul- 
cation of morals. The prevalent theory of Christianity was that 
it was a republication of natural religion, accredited by the his- 
toric evidence of miracles. Paley said, that the only purpose of 
Christianity was to afford men a more certain assurance of a future 
life. The Deists attacked the theologians by affirming that natural 
religion was enough, and pressed them very hard. As to the essence 
of religion, Deist and Christian were on the same ground ; if the 
Deist did not care for the added evidence which Christianity was 
supposed to bring, he had no use for Christianity. As to the inner 
contents of religion he was as well off as priest, deacon, or bishop. 
Lecky, who is no evangelical, says that the theologians, who were 
contemporary with Wesley, "beyond a belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity and a general acknowledgment of the gospel narratives, 
taught little that might not have been taught by the disciples of 
Socrates or Confucius." Then, again, the struggles between Church- 
men and Dissenters had ended in weariness of all theological strife. 
The theological passions, which had displaced true religious fervor, 
had worn themselves out. The Puritans had been terribly in ear- 
nest, and had overthrown the monarchy ; therefore the Churchmen 
studied all the more assiduously to maintain the golden mean. 
Moderation, the avoidance of over-much righteousness, the danger 
of religious enthusiasm, were the stock phrases of the clergy. 
John Locke's " Eeasonableness of Christianity," exactly suited the 
temper of his generation. And the clergy were moderate, very 
moderate indeed, in every sense of that epithet. The church was 
dying of inanition, and the people were going from bad to worse. 
As there was nothing left of Christianity to preach but its moral- 
ity, morality was the staple of all the sermons. Be moral, be 
moral, sounded from all the pulpits of England on Sundays, and 
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the answer came in the drunkenness and ferocity of the lower 
classes, and the gamhling and fast living of the higher ranks of 
society. Bishop Butler's preface to his Analogy is one of the most 
melancholy passages in all eighteenth century literature : " It is 
come to be taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious ; and, accordingly, they 
treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point among 
all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up 
as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world." And all he will undertake to show is that " it is not so 
clear a case that there is nothing in it." And yet Butler dis- 
trusted Wesley and Wesley's work, and believed his zealous con- 
temporary to be a propagator of dangerous religious enthusiasm. 

To this listlessness of the pulpit and ungodliness of the peo- 
ple, Wesley opposed three truths which he believed to be drawn 
directly from the New Testament : (1) Man is lost. (2) Man may 
be saved if he will. (3) He may be saved now, with a tremendous 
emphasis on the now. All this implies the mediation of Christ, 
and the direct action of the Holy Spirit upon the heart, apply- 
ing and giving efficacy to the truths contained in the gospel. 
In other words, Wesley held that Christianity is a supernatural 
administration running through all ages, and that the admin- 
istrator is the Holy Spirit. On this point he took issue 
with the theologians of England. He succeeded in indoc- 
trinating his people with this thought, so that it has become and 
remains one of their deepest convictions, and as such is a vital 
force of Methodism. A Methodist is a supernaturalist of the 
most pronounced type. As it was said of the old Eoman, quod 
vult, valde vult ; so it may be said of every Methodist who is true 
to the teachings of his church, that what he believes he believes 
with all his soul. 

I must not, however, stray too far into the realm of technical 
theology. This much, however, needed to be said, in order to 
show the difference between Methodism and the theology of 
the eighteenth century. The marking of this distinction helps 
also to make the inner life of Methodism clear to those who are 
not familiar with its principles. In showing how directly Wesley's 
teaching antagonized the opinions of the leading theologians of 
the eighteenth century, I prefer to cite other than Methodist testi- 
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mony. I apprehend that Methodists are thought by many candid 
persons to claim too much for the revolution wrought by their 
fathers in the religious life and thought of the English-speaking 
race, and that, therefore, their assertions on this point are usually 
accepted with a good many grains of disbelief. I will, therefore, 
take Hunt, whose "History of Eeligious Thought in England" 
is eminently fair to all parties. Hunt makes the point that the 
English scholars having, with great difficulty, beaten back the 
Deists on the grounds of argument which they chose, found that 
"Wesley and Whitefield were attracting to the churches crowds of 
people who professed to realize in themselves the truth of that 
religion which the Deists were said to have assailed. Dr. Water- 
land was the first to see the danger of the rising sect. He did 
not condescend to name them, but wrote against them as the 
'New Enthusiasts.' The Methodists really told the people that 
they must be born again before they could enter the kingdom of 
God, and Dr. Waterland proved that they had all been born again 
in baptism, and were already members of Christ and inheritors of 
His kingdom." Of course, the Methodist preaching was a scandal 
and offense to all refined England. The claim of the direct ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the soul seemed to men, who were 
undoubtedly sincere, to open the door to all possibilities of ex- 
travagance. " That the Spirit of God," adds Hunt, " had virtu- 
ally departed from the world was a doctrine universally received 
both by Churchmen and Dissenters. The theory was that in the 
first ages of Christianity the Spirit had gone with the Apostles 
working miracles, and that in virtue of these miracles Christi- 
anity was believed. After a time the Spirit withdrew from the 
church and miracles ceased. The Bible, or according to another 
theory, the church, took the place of the Spirit. " As this was the 
feature of Methodism which most aroused the opposition of Eng- 
lish clergymen of the last century, it is well to accumulate evi- 
dences of their opposition. The doctrine of the direct action of 
the Spirit on man is connected in evangelical theology with the 
kindred doctrine of immediate justification by faith. The imme- 
diacy of pardon carries with it (according to this theology) the 
comforting assurance of peace through the gift of the same Spirit. 
Lavington, Bishop of Exeter, denied, as against Wesley and White- 
field, that men are justified by faith alone. " When our church," 
says this bishop, "affirms our being justified or saved by faith 
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alone, as distinguished from the works of the law, or mere moral 
righteousness, it means such a faith as worketh by love ; faith in- 
cluding good works, or in conjunction with them." Thus we 
have an English bishop who does not know better than to define 
justification in the terms of the Council of Trent. " For 'faith,' " 
says the council, " unless hope and lore are added thereto, neither 
unites man perfectly with Christ nor makes him a living member 
of his body." And a critic of Methodism, in the London Exam- 
iner of that period, bears testimony to the prevalence of this opin- 
ion among theologians. " It is not easy," says this writer, " to 
discern what any of the Methodists mean by the salvation of faith 
without works. The most learned theologians, in their explana- 
tion of the word faith, are generally agreed that there is no such 
salvation." And Warburton, scandalized by some alleged in- 
stances of conversion, says of them in his coarse fashion : " The 
devil was here only in the office of man-midwife to the new 
birth." This will do very well for "the book-laden Warburton," 
the most wooden of Shakespearean critics, who could twist the 
theology of Pope's "Essay on Man" into some sort of conformity 
with Christianity, but who certainly never comprehended his New 
Testament. And last of all, the Examiner critic, already named, 
lights up his censure of Methodism with a slight gleam of humor 
when he describes the Methodists as "the refuse of society, claim- 
ing familiarity with all the persons of the Trinity, and talking of 
going to heaven as they would of the one-shilling gallery." 

Enough has been said, perhaps more than enough, to make it 
clear : (1) That original Methodism was in direct conflict with the 
theology dominant in England at the time. (2) That it was a re- 
statement of the early reformation doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and its effect upon the human soul, peace with God. Mr. 
Wesley persistently declared that these doctrines are contained in 
the articles of the Church of England, as they certainly were ; but 
they had been obscured, by the glosses of the theologians, till their 
meaning was lost. We can see, too, in what sense Wesley said that 
he was "sick of opinions." He was sick of opinions which were 
offered as substitutes for character, which were not used as means 
of carrying a new and divine life to men. His clear and logical 
mind could not be satisfied with less than precisely defined opin- 
ions. He first, however, submitted all his thoughts to the author- 
ity of the Bible ; and next he laid stress on those doctrines only 
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which in his view ministered to life. " Life is more than dogma " 
is the triumphing and triumphant assertion of Methodism. And 
in that, Methodists believe, is the beginning of the renovation of 
modern theology. Dogma is of importance chiefly as it ministers 
to life ; beyond.the sphere of life it is important mainly as opinion. 
As opinion, it maybe inexpressibly precious to the thinking mind, 
but as such it ought not to be forced upon the consciences of all 
and sundry, at the peril of their salvation if refused. Methodism 
has a distinctly denned theology, but it is chiefly concerned with 
that part of theology which mediates salvation to the human soul. 
Yet in all its thinking, it submits every opinion, as Wesley did, to 
the authority of the revealed word. It does not make the Chris- 
tian consciousness the judge of what is divine and what not 
divine in Scripture ; contrarily, it makes Scripture the test of the 
purity and reality of the Christian consciousness. 

It remains now to speak briefly of the effects of Methodism 
upon modern society, as reason, in addition to its spirit, why one 
is a Methodist. It is not necessary here to recount statistically 
its successes. For myself, I have a disrelish for the parade of 
statistics, which tell us of so many churches, so many ministers 
and members, so much of this and that, to the end of the chapter. 
Great aggregates are not incompatible with decay, as the condition 
of the Church of England at the time of the rise of Methodism 
shows. I will, therefore, turn aside from Methodist eulogy, of 
which we have an abundance in these days, and let others speak 
for us. Lecky makes for Methodism two claims : first, that it 
saved England from convulsion during the time of the French 
Eevolution, and again that, in these days of vast aggregations of 
capital, it stands between the rich and the poor. These are im- 
portant statements, if true ; but let us hear our witness. After 
an eloquent description of the intoxicating power of French revo- 
lutionary ideas upon the masses of the English people, Lecky 
says : " England on the whole escaped the contagion. Many 
causes conspired to save her, but among them a prominent place 
must, I believe, be given to the new and vehement religious enthu- 
siasm which was at that very time passing through the middle and 
lower classes of the people, which had enlisted in its service a 
large proportion of the wilder and more impetuous reformers, and 
which recoiled with horror from the anti-Christian tenets that 
were associated with revolution in France." And his testimony 
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on the next point, the widening chasm hetween the rich and poor, 
is most apposite to our own times. ' ' Any change of conditions 
which widens the chasm and impairs the sympathy between rich 
and poor cannot fail, however beneficial may be its other effects, 
to bring with it grave dangers to the State. It is incontestable 
that the immense increase of manufacturing industry and of the 
manufacturing population has had this tendency ; and it is, there- 
fore, particularly fortunate, that it should have been preceded by 
a religious revival which opened a new spring of moral and religious 
energy among the poor, and at the same time gave a powerful im- 
pulse to the philanthropy of the rich." 

I wish I could claim for Methodism in America all that 
Lecky here asserts of it, as a mediator between the rich and the 
poor. This much, however, may be confidently asserted, that 
should the supreme trial of our institutions ever come, it will be 
found that Methodism has done its full share toward preparing 
the people to meet the shock of the trial with the firmness of 
Christian men. It will be seen then, that the plain gospellers — 
Methodist and other — who have performed their work in obscurity, 
have trained the masses of the nation in moral thoughtfulness, in 
reverence for law, in the courage which counts no sacrifice too 
great for the maintenance of civil and social order. A church of 
the common people, Methodism will be found invaluable to the 
State here. I am a Methodist because I believe Methodism to be 
the recovery of the original spirit of the Protestant reformation. 
The feuds between Lutheran and Reformed on the Continent, 
and between Churchman and Dissenter in England, had changed 
the revival of religion, which Luther brought in, into a revival of 
theological polemics. The head usurped the place of the heart, 
the rage for orthodoxy drove out zeal for piety, and faith in the 
creed was made the substitute for personal faith in Christ. 
Methodism, as I believe, has brought the Protestant reformation 
to its true path again. I am a Methodist because I conceive that 
the true test of a Christian Church is its power with the common 
people ; and Methodism bears this test. As the reformation of 
the individual proceeds from within outward, so the reformation 
of society proceeds from beneath upward. I am a Methodist, 
therefore, because I think that, in this regard, Methodism is in 
the right line of progress, and follows the procedure of original 
Christianity. The uncommon people in this world are a small 
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minority ; what is needed is a faith that can sit down as a friend 
at the humblest fireside, that can be the companion of the lowly 
in their struggles with want and sin, that can bring cheer to souls 
that have little else to cheer them : and such a faith Methodism 
has been. I hope it will preserve this most precious trait of char- 
acter ; for it is a strong reason, why, passing by other churches in 
which I see so much to lore, I am yet a Methodist. 

Geokge E. Ceooks. 
vol. cxliii. — ho. 358. 20 



